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rigorous measures, if they thought their indulgence was being
abused. Only, then would they have recourse to a process-server.
Rather than undertake costly and often fruitless proceedings,
they would often prefer to put the defaulting trader on the " Black
List", a far more effective method and a penalty far more feared
on account of its practical effect. No one hi France would con-
sider such a casual method of dealing with commercial affairs
in any way remiss, unjust or dishonest, which in fact it was not
either in practice or intention, because " there was nothing in
writing ". An order, even if the business man did " sign " it,
would all the same " not be a contract". It would be carried
out* naturally, enough, if circumstances allowed. The delivery
would be made and accepted, were the conditions at the moment
of execution still the same as at the time of the order being
" signed **, but had the circumstances changed, a " polite re-
fusal ** could be given without the other party becoming too
insistent. Good faith was the motive force of commercial life
in France, while the law had no moral or effective power. More-
over, the business man was very well aware that the regulations
to control his activities, impressively drawn up on paper by
officials far removed from commercial life, remained for .the
most part a dead letter since they did not cope with reality. He
saw no need to worry about transgressing against a theoretical
decree, but would be careful not to break a commercial custom,
because such a -thing would seriously lower his standing in the
eyes of the other members of his trade.
As soon, however, as it was a question of a company contract
or the purchase of good-will, his whole attitude would change
and become normal. All his instincts of suspicion and distrust
would be awakened. He would consult lawyers, and solicitors,
and only append his signature after having carefully gone through
with his wife, in his capacity as the responsible "head" of the
" conjugal community", every clause,, every paragraph, every
phrase of the contract. But once signed, this document became
sacrosanct, and he would not yield a fraction of his rights.
Typically enough, apart from ordinary proceedings to obtain
payment, 80 per cent of the other cases heard before the Com-
mercial Courts concerned litigation about companies' affairs and
the purchase of goodwill.
What first began as a bad habit, an easygoing attitude, a
general imposition on good faith, while yet remaining a mild
form of the breaking-of-promises ^ mentality, turned with the
progressive spread of the ^depression into a systematic expedient,